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A STUDY IN TEACHER TRANSIENCY v 


A. L..-CRABBE yv 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College 


Herewith are presented some data relative to ten one-teacher schools | 
located in one of the foremost counties of Kentucky. The facts shown | 
in Table I apply to these schools during the decade beginning with | 
1910 and running through 1919. 

It is not suggested that these data are either complete or convinc- 
ing; the cases used are inadequate for that. They should indicate, 
however, certain symptomatic conditions from a careful study of 
which appropriate inferences may be tentatively made. 

Table I shows that sixty teachers were required for the hundred 
sessions studied. No school required fewer than five teachers for the 
range of ten years, and but two schools achieved this tenure on the 
part of their teachers. Six teachers were required by each of two 
schools, seven teachers by three, eight teachers by two, and one school 
shifted yearly throughout the period. Another point of interest is 
that in all of this range no teacher taught in any school during four 
consecutive sessions. Only one teacher remained with a school during 
three serial years, and twenty remained through two. The average 
consecutive tenure, then, is 1.41 years. 


Table II deals with salaries, census enrollments, school enrollments, 
and average daily attendance. 

The salaries, on an annual basis, range from $198 to $525. The 
distribution covers a fairly even spread. The median is at $303, and 
the average at $311.60. The medians of the other items are, respec- 
tively, 59, 45, and 31. To throw these data into a single case, it is 
determined that we have a school available to 6,192 children, of whom 
4,730 enroll and 3,289 attend daily. The doors of the school have not 
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TABLE I 


Indicating the continuity of service in the ten schools throughout the ten sessions. 

The vertical columns represent the ten schools. The horizontal columns rep- 
resent the ten years. Each number is a key standing for an individual teacher. 
The numbers in parentheses at the right indicate the number of different teachers 
required by each school for the ten sessions. 


1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 


A 50 2 52 9 22 22 2 2 56 56 (6) 
B 46 59 27 13 31 2 17 55 3 60 (10) 
Cc 21 52 53 40 9 38 38 8 38 54 (8) 
D 37 7 7 12 12 47 47 1 10 10 (6) 
E 15 15 47 47 18 4 10 10 36 11 (7) 
F 24 24 28 16 28 28 24 39 39 23 (5) 
G 20 58 6 19 51 51 48 48 a4 35 (8) 
H 32 32 51 25 33 33 29 14 14 34 (7) 
I 51 57 57 30 14 26 26 43 5 51 (7) 
J 42 42 41 49 49 49 42 45 43 43 (5) 


been darkened by 1,462 of these children. The cost to operate this 
school is $31,160. The per capita cost is $5.09; based on average at- 
tendance, it is $9.47. 


TABLE II 


Indicating salaries, census enrollments, school enrollments, and average attend- 
ance of the schools studied. 

The same scheme is employed in this diagram as in the preceding one. In each 
block are stated salary, census, enrollment, and average daily attendance, in the 
order named. 


1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 
A 288 294 294 264 375 348 339 350 297 438 


2 3 4 #+%0 «78 857 
64 60 57 64 50 64 56 58 64 60 
B 260 254 258 264 264 258 281 274 326 9372 
62 64 58 71 64 59 50 58 43 41 
C 200 203 198 228 206 216 251 322 311 312 
1 17 22 19 +41 14 24 
D 200 207 204 288 264 276 305 301 267 318 
4 651 40 41 46 40 58 7 35 36 
16 21 21 2 2% 32 2 s2 17 28 
E 268 260 268 258 270 288 250 273 325 372 
67 64 7% 61 58 59 47 52 50 35 
F 317 317 252 284 312 336 342 309 342 342 
4 40 46 4 40 4 «40 42 40 40 
31 27 32 2 2% 2 22 30 30 31 
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1910 1911 1912 1918 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 
G 317 317 252 314 282 = 329 288 318 404 
2 0 


I 344 344 353 340 300 330 294 270 231 525 


J 390 387 328 336 451 435 430 411 396 404 


Table III indicates the preparation of these sixty teachers in terms 
of their licenses. The explanation is hardly necessary that a state 
normal graduate has completed approximately two years of college 
work. The training of the eight who had normal-school licenses 
ranges all the way from one year of high-school work, taken in a nor- 
mal, to one-half year of college work. The first-class certificate hardly 
transcends completion of the grammar-school course. 


TABLE III 


Indicating the various types of licenses used. 
These teachers were 
ineluded in study oO 


These were Normal 3 
School graduates 


These held licenses § 
issued by a Normal School 


These held "First Class" 3 3 


certificates 


These held "Second Class" certificates / 6 


Table IV depicts the teaching life of the sixty teachers. Of the 
threescore, but fifteen remain, and only eight in the same county. The 
average teaching life of the forty-five who have quit was 2.73 years. 
This table does not limit itself to the period or the schools mentioned 
in Table I. All their teaching experience, both before and after the 
period indicated and in other schools, is considered. 


52 48 46 45 48 48 42 44 40 50 
40 36 34 29 40 45 40 38 30 47 
H 307 316 216 246 251 351 287 300 456 404 
52 48 47 40 46 48 49 50 54 52 
28 29 32 38 30 35 34 36 38 39 
27 26 27 28 27 27 30 30 32 34 
80 85 86 87 80 78 76 78 78 84 
68 65 66 65 58 60 60 62 60 65 
51 45 46 44 52 51 52 54s «48 50 
71 68 70 65 62 65 60 61 60 61 
62 51 52 51 52 50 54 51 54 52 
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TABLE IV 
Indicating the teaching tenure of the sixty teachers studied. 


These teachers were 
included in study b 0 


These taught one term 8 
and quit 


These quit after two terms / wT, 


Three terms composed their professional careers 1§ 


These sought other fields after four terms of service 


She remained @ teacher through five terms 


These completed their teaching at the close of six years } 


These still at it / 5 


Table V attempts to present the various fields to which these teach- 
ers ventured following their pedagogical careers. 

Only one of these teachers has, in the meantime, taken his bachelor’s 
degree. He is included in the seven who “teach elsewhere.” One of 
the state normal graduates has had a year of additional training. 
She, too, is numbered with those who “teach elsewhere.” 


DISCUSSION 


If this study points to anything, it is to this: that within the limits 
set there was no stability in the teaching force of the rural schools of 
this county. If these cases are typical (there is reason to believe 
that conditions have materially improved since 1919), then it is ab- 
surd to speak of a “teaching profession,” particularly when applied 
to rural schools. A profession is a permanent institution. One stud- 
ies law because he expects to spend his life in the legal profession; 
one studies medicine after having elected to remain permanently a 
physician; and so on. Further, the members of a profession must be 
anchored not alone in work, but in location. 

Forty-five of the sixty teachers studied taught an average of 2.43 
years and passed on to other fields. Of the entire sixty, the average 
tenure was 1.41 years. Until such notable transiency has been elimi- 
nated, we can never professionalize our rural teachers. The conven- 
tional question at state teachers’ meetings, “Well, where are you this 
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TABLE V 
Indicating the present work of the sixty teachers studied. 
These teachers were 
included in the study b O 


St4ll teeching in § 
the coumy 


Teaching elsewhere 


Pailed to renew licenses // 


These married / YU. 


He is drilling oil wells 


He is a physician 


year?” is tragic in its implications. When a lawyer or a doctor moves 
over into another town to practice, it is an item worthy of publicity 
through the Associated Press. No one is interested in the peregrina- 
tions of a rural teacher ; it is the usual thing. 

Now, there is not much reason to believe that these teachers moved 
so frequently by reason of salary increases. The longest service in 
the area studied during the period studied was that contributed by 
Teacher No. 51, five years. The writer has upon investigation found 
that she taught during the entire period, being engaged outside the 
area during 1911, 1913, 1916, 1917, and 1918. Her salaries for the 
years 1910, 1912, 1914, 1915, and 1919 were, respectively: $344, $216, 
$282, $330, and $525. It should be noted that the last increase of 
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$195 represented a range of three years. In the five years the teacher 
changed three times. There were, on the whole, twenty-five cases 
of succession of tenure, at an average yearly increase of $25.12. 
There were fifteen cases of transfer to another school within the area, 
at an average increase of $35.73. It is hardly probable that ten dol- 
lars a year would cause such a pronounced nomadic tendency. There 
are, of course, conditions of which I have no data—boarding facili- 
ties, buildings and equipment, roads, and the like. 

It is my distinct belief that the major factor in all of this transiency 
is the teacher’s shortage of training. A teacher who works poorly 
tends to shift often, both by reason of a lack of pride in his own 
achievement and the failure of his constituencies to lend any indorse- 
ment to his continuance. 

One point mentioned above suggests a comparison which does not 
exist. The physician and the rural teacher are not comparable in 
point of professions. The physician during the period under discus- 
sion must have had a minimum of training of five years above the sec- 
ondary school. The average license of the sixty teachers was a first- 
class certificate, comprehending not much more than a superficial 
grasp of the grammar-school subjects. This teacher was paid an 
average of $311.60. The doctor would surely receive ten times that. 
There exists hardly any basis for comparison. The physician has a 
profession ; these teachers were without one. 

Now, to cure these defects, three things are necessary—namely, 
popular opinion, money, and training. We would just as well face the 
truth: the public has no essential respect for the teacher and his 
work—that is, except in the higher levels. And consider the vicious 
cycle in which this runs. The public doesn’t respect the common run 
of teachers, because they do not render trained service, and they do not 
render this type of service because the public neither expects it nor 
pays for it. 

It is hardly to be expected that the pay of a teacher will parallel 
that of a lawyer or a physician, but higher training and higher salaries 
are essential before teaching can attain stability and respectability as 
a profession. 


A DIAGNOSTIC FRACTIONS TEST ” 


M.S. ROBERTSON 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Of the many tests which have been devised for measuring the results 
obtained by instruction in the elementary school subjects, some are 
suitable for diagnostic purposes. Notable among these are several 
in arithmetic. The writer feels, however, that there is a distinct need 
for a diagnostic fractions test which will more nearly determine what 
difficulties all children in a class are having with fractions than has 
been determined by the tests in common use. 

Most of the tests now in use allow only a short period of time, in 
which the pupil completes as many of the examples as he can. This 
being the case, the brighter pupils in the class complete most of the 
examples and are rather definitely diagnosed by a thorough study of 
their test papers. The conditions are quite different with the slower 
boys and girls. When time is called, they have completed but few of 
the examples. Consequently these slower pupils are not very thor- 
oughly measured. Certainly there is no opportunity for diagnosing 
their difficulties with the many examples which they have not at- 
tempted because of lack of time. Wishing to build up a test and to 
standardize it in such a way that all the pupils in a class will be equally 
well measured and their difficulties diagnosed to the same extent, the 
writer has devised a set of four diagnostic fractions tests—one for 
each of the fundamental operations with fractions and mixed numbers. 


FINDING THE TYPES OF DIFFICULTIES TO INCLUDE 


Four arithmetic texts! commonly used in the schools were selected, 
and an analysis of the types of difficulties which are likely to arise in 
solving the fraction examples which they contain was made. In or- 
der to.determine the steps involved, the writer analyzed each fraction 
example in the four tests. When a particular type of difficulty was 
found, it was placed at the head of a blank column. After that, every 
example which involved the same difficulties was checked in the col- 
umn. Let us consider an illustration. The addition of two like-unit 
fractions when there is no reduction of the result was placed as the 
heading for one column, such as 4+ 4. The addition of two like- 


*Hoyte and Peete, Wentworth-Smith, Anderson, and Hamilton. 
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unit fractions when there is a reduction of the common fraction found 
to lower terms was placed as the heading for another type, such as 
144414. In this manner all the different types of difficulties which are 
involved in the fraction examples in the four texts were determined. 
The object in checking the examples found in the textbooks was to 
make sure that no type involved in the books was omitted from the 
list. As this process was employed for examples in addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division, it yielded all the types of diffi- 
culties found in the four operations, in so far as these are illustrated 
by the examples found in the four books. 


CONSTRUCTING THE TESTS 


Thus were determined the difficulties appearing in the four oper- 
ations with fractions and mixed numbers. The next step was to con- 
struct a test which would involve all these difficulties. One test was 
devoted to each of the fundamental operations. In each test, one ex- 
ample was given for each type of difficulty found in the tabulations. 
This necessitated tests of thirty-six, thirty-eight, thirty-two, and 
twenty-eight examples for the respective processes of addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division. 

If possible, only those fractions were selected for use in the tests 
which had the denominators commonly employed in ordinary usage— 
viz., 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 16. In a few instances, however, it 
was necessary to use 7, 9, 11, and 15 as denominators, in order to rep- 
resent all the types of difficulties found to exist. 

The test examples are printed on sheets of paper 814 by 11 inches, 
one operation to a sheet. A column of numbers appears on the ex- 
treme right margin of each sheet, one number for each example. 
These numbers are to be used in checking the rights and wrongs on 
the score sheet. On the back of the test sheets are printed the usual 
information blanks which are used with tests. The object in placing 
these blanks on the back of the sheets was to make it possible to dis- 
tribute the papers face down and have the blanks properly filled be- 
fore the pupils have access to the examples in the tests. The four 
tests are here shown: 


| 
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Form 1 


A DIAGNOSTIC FRACTIONS TEST 


ROBERTSON FRACTION TEST 


ES 
= 


Qin airo 


(36) 


ile onita 


No. 1—Addition 


303 
ADDITION 
a) (2) (3) 
€ 
(S) (6) (8) : 
(9) (10) qi1) (12) 1s 
5 5° 5 io’ i0 33+25= 16 
(13) (14) (16) 22 
26 
27 
(17) (18) (19) (20) 
4+ g= 47 is B+ 2+ §* io 
4 33 
34 
(21) (22) (23) = 38 
3 2 F 
24 5is 4 
2 2 
(25) (26) (27) (28) ; 
2 3 5 
23 84 6 10 
1 2 1 
45 65 8 8 
(29) (30) (31) (32) 
5 2. 5 1 
9ié : 8 12 
3 
538 3 42 14 
(33) (34) (35) = 
1 3 
23 88 | 
1 2 1 


~ 
| & 
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SUBTRACTION 
(2) (3) (4) 
3_2_ 1 
(6) (7) (8) 

(10) (11) (12) 

8 
(14) (15) (16) 
1 1 4 2 
(18) (19) (20) 
3 3 
84 33 45 
3 3 
— — 273 —23 
(22) (23) (24) 
5 
76 
1 3 3 
— —23 — 316 
(26) (27) (28) 
113 3 52 
2 1 1 
— 35 —23 —22 
(30) (31) (32) 
7 3 3 
(34) (38) 
1 
98 
2 
(37) (38) 
18 95 
5 
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(8) 

(9) 2 
3-5 16 

(13) 

10 —is = 
(17) 

1 

64 

1 

(21) 

3 

95 

3 

(25) 

103 

(29) 

5 
6° 
(33) 
815 
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MULTIPLICATION 
(2) (3) (4) 
3 3.4 3 
= $xi= : 
7? 
8 
(5) (7) (8) 
4 3 2 3 5 
17 
(10) a (12) 
22 
2s 
27 
qs) (14) (18) (as) 
7 3 
24 Xig= io 2 
«a7 38) (19) (20) 
| x 16 = $x 28= 
(21) (22) (23) (24) 
(25) (28) (27) (28) 
| 4x38= 2§x10= 23x5}= 
(29) (30) (31) (32) 


ia _| 


DIVISION 
(3) 


(11) 
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(16) 


5 
1+7= 


(20) 


2. 1 
id +33= 


Cer 
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(2) 
10 
(5) (6) (7) (8) - 
is 
19 
(9) (10) = (12) 
9 3 
13) (14) (1s) = 
1 3 1 
9+3 = = 
(17) (8) (19) = 
1 3 1 5 1 5 
33-5=  23-3- 
(21) (22) (23) (24) 
9+3}-= 13 +-23= 23+2= 93+3= 
(25) (26) (27) (28) 
2i+15= 44+93= 
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STANDARDIZING THE TESTS 

After giving the tests himself in a few classes, the writer sent cop- 
ies in quantity to a number of city, village, and consolidated schools 
where the teachers had agreed to give the tests according to the in- 
structions furnished. The tests were given in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades, in nineteen schools of the types mentioned above. 
These belonged to eighteen school systems, situated in Louisiana, 
Texas, Missouri, Tennessee, and Missisippi. The persons giving the 
tests were supplied with answer sheets, score sheets, and directions 
for giving and for scoring the results. In many instances the scor- 
ing was done by the person who gave the tests; in all cases, however, 
the papers were sent to the writer, and the results checked by him. 

Scores in examples right and time required, in minutes, for the com- 
pletion of the tests, were transferred to compilation sheets, one for 
time and one for examples right. These are so devised that the col- 
umns when added give the distribution for these two measures by 
grades. A third sheet was used to record the number of times that 
each example was correctly solved. From the first two compilation 
sheets the median and quartiles for examples right and number of 
minutes required were obtained. The range, quartiles, and medians 
for the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, for each of the tests, are 
given below. The writer has used the medians for tentative norms. 
The norms, however, are not of very great importance in a test which 
is intended primarily for diagnostic purposes. 


TABLE SHOWING RANGE, QUARTILES, AND MEDIANS FOR THE 
TESTS IN GRADES SIX, SEVEN, AND EIGHT 


Addition, Form 1. Examples Right 


No. of 
Grade Lowest Q1 Median Q3 Highest Cases 
6th 0 13.9 22.41 29.72 36 440 
7th 0 16.52 27.22 32.14 36 439 
8th 0 19.63 28.17 32.63 36 174 
Addition, Form 1. Time in Minutes 
Grade Lowest Q1 Median Q3 Highest 
6th 6 12.91 15.98 19.24 36 
7th 5 11.74 13.22 16.47 30 
8th 6 10.32 12.06 14.79 27 
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Subtraction, Form 1. Examples Right 


No. of 
Grade Lowest Q1 Median Q3 Highest Cases 
6th 0 17.17 25.65 31.39 38 430 
7th 0 19.53 27.63 32.91 38 445 
8th 1 23.44 31.06 34.25 38 163 
Subtraction, Form 1. Time in Minutes 
Grade Lowest Q1 Median Q3 Highest 
6th 8 15.1 18.45 22.28 35 
Tth 2 12.54 15.23 18.25 35 
8th 7 12.11 14.57 17.89 30 
Multiplication, Form 1. Examples Right 
No. of 
Grade Lowest Q1 Median Q3 Highest Cases 
6th 0 12.18 20.18 26.43 32 444 
7th 0 17.25 24.7 28.48 32 435 
8th 0 15.31 23.1 27.6 32 173 
Multiplication, Form 1. Time in Minutes 
Grade Lowest Q1 Median Q3 Highest 
6th 6 12.72 16.48 20.8 36 
7th 5 11.15 12.73 15.7 36 
8th 6 10.55 12.69 16.25 32 
Division, Form 1. Examples Right 
No. of 
Grade Lowest Q1 Median Q3 Highest Cases 
6th 0 15.57 18.18 23.45 28 426 
7th 0 14.33 20.86 25.21 28 448 
8th 0 11.35 19.72 23.36 28 166 
Division, Form 1. Time in Minutes 
Grade Lowest Q1 Median Q3 Highest 
6th 5 10.34 12.81 16.59 34 
7th 4 8.74 11.14 13.12 27 
8th 3 7.61 9.66 12.68 20 


FINDING THE RELATIVE DIFFICULTY OF THE EXAMPLES 


Since the chief purpose of a diagnostic test, such as this, is to locate 
specific types of difficulties which the individual pupils encounter, 
there is little necessity of knowing the relative difficulty of the exam- 
ples comprising the test. The relative difficulty of the examples has 
been determined, however, in order that it may be employed in the 
event any one using the test may wish to do so. 

Assuming that an example which is solved by fifty per cent of the 
pupils tested is of average difficulty, that those solved by more than 
fifty per cent of the pupils are of less than average difficulty, and that 
those solved by less than fifty per cent of the pupils are of more than 
average difficulty, the distance each example is from the average was 
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TABLE SHOWING THE DISTANCE EACH EXAMPLE IS FROM THE ZERO 
POINT IN P.E. VALUES. THE NUMBER OF CASES ON WHICH 
THE VALUES ARE BASED IS SHOWN AT THE TOP 
OF THE RESPECTIVE COLUMNS 


Example Addition Subtraction Multiplication Division 
Number 1,051 Cases 1,039 Cases 1,052 Cases 1,043 Cases 

1 2.9 2.35 2.15 3.25 
2 3.6 2.2 2.7 3.04 
3 3.2 2.95 2.7 3.45 
4 3.6 2.65 2.5 2.85 
5 3.3 3.15 2.9 3.15 
6 3.65 3.4 3.6 2.95 
7 3.2 3.2 3.53 3.3 
8 3.6 3.4 3.3 4.1 
9 3.3 3.35 3.7 3.5 

10 3.25 3.6 3.2 3.6 

11 3.15 3.75 3.6 3.9 

12 3.4 3.75 2.85 3.65 

13 3.9 3.7 3.05 3.55 

14 3.65 3.2 3.9 3.55 

15 4.1 2.95 3.75 3.45 

16 3.9 3.2 3.15 3.5 

17 3.65 2.6 3.05 3.35 

18 4.05 2.9 3.25 3.45 

19 3.8 3.0 3.6 8.1 

20 4.1 2.75 4.0 3.5 

21 2.9 3.0 3.6 4.0 

22 3.35 3.3 3.5 3.55 

23 2.75 3.35 3.7 3.95 

24 3.45 4.2 3.9 4.05 

25 3.0 3.6 3.35 3.8 

26 3.45 3.6 3.7 3.45 

27 3.45 3.6 3.7 3.75 

28 4.0 3.9 3.7 82 

29 3.75 3.6 3.85 

30 4.35 3.9 3.95 

31 3.95 4.0 4.45 

32 3.2 4.4 4.3 

33 3.85 3.05 

34 2.95 3.85 

35 2.8 4.2 

36 3.05 3.45 

37 3.45 

38 3.2 


determined in P.E. values. It was further assumed that an example 
which was missed by less than one per cent (actually .35%) of the 
pupils tested was of zero difficulty. Such an example is 4 P.E. below 
the average in difficulty. To determine how far each example is from 
this zero point, the sum of its P.E. and 4 P.E. was found. For in- 
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stance, in the addition test, Example 1 has a P.E. of —1.1. Adding 
this value to 4 P.E. gives 2.9, the distance this example is from the 
zero measured in P.E. values. Example 32 in the subtraction test 
has a P.E. of .4. Adding this value to 4 P.E. gives 4.4, the distance 
this example is from the zero point in P.E. values. The respective 
distances the different examples of the four tests are from the zero 
point are shown in the accompanying table. 


SUMMARY OF USES FOR THE TEST 

1. It provides separate tests in the four fundamental processes with 
fractions. 

2. Each child in the class is diagnosed. 

3. By referring to the number of times each example is missed by a 
class as shown on the score sheet, the teacher can determine which 
type of examples needs most drill and the proportionate amount of 
time needed for drill on each type. 

4. By comparing with the norms the number of examples each child 
solves correctly and the time he requires, the teacher may compare 
the individual’s ability to manipulate fractions with the average for 
all children. 

5. The average for an entire class may be compared with the aver- 
age for all children. 

6. An entire school or system of schools may be compared with the 
norms to get the relative standing as compared to all children in the 
same grades. 


4 


CONTEMPORARY PRE-SHAKESPEAREAN DRAMA ” 


HENRY L. HARGROVE Y 
Kaifeng University, Kaifeng, Honan, China 


China is a modern case of arrested development. This is especially 
true in the interior, where things have not been “spoiled” by Western 
ideas, as is the case so often in the port cities. To the economist, the 
workman, the student of social science, the statesman, the scientist, 
and the student of literary forms, China offers a reconstruction, so to 
speak, of the age of Elizabeth in England. Here are the same numer- 
ous small shopkeepers, the same lack of organization in buying and 
selling, the same handmade goods, the same clumsy tools, the same 
social conditions, the same lack of street lighting and sewers, and the 
same forms of literature, where books and papers are rare and ex- 
pensive. 

Here is what I saw and heard this afternoon—what any one in the 
interior can see almost any week: On a temporary stage in front of 
a temple I saw a play (mostly pantomime, but with some singing in 
falsetto by a man representing a woman) which had in it all the 
main elements of the pre-Shakespearean drama. There were the im- 
personated virtues and vices; there was the chief Vice; there were 
devils and angels; there was a terrible monster, which crept on the 
floor of the mat-covered stage. I knew he was a demon, because he 
held in his mouth a child, one of whose feet dangled from the mouth. 
After a long battle, he was overcome by the guards of Virtue. 

A quadrangle of mat sheds was crowded with the populace, whose 
pop-eyes and groans of satisfaction showed their great delight in the 
struggle. There was rude music, with much beating of the brass in- 
struments. Admission was free, except perhaps for the elevated 
seats in the sheds. A lively business was being carried on in the out- 
skirts of the crowd by peddlers of concessions granted by the temple. 
There were professional story-tellers, at some distance, entertaining 
those who preferred that form of art. Men, women, and children 
were mixed indiscriminately in the assemblage. 

The show runs all day and closes at dark. At times it lasts sev- 
eral days. The actors are all men and boys, women’s parts being 
taken by boys and men. The actors are professional and move from 


Z 
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temple to temple and city to city. Shows are held even in country 
villages. There is a pleasing informality, the groundlings often tak- 
ing part in the conversation of the actors. There is no scenery; there 
is no curtain. There is no special attempt to hide the dressing rooms 
or to prevent the audience from seeing that a man acts the part of 
the devil; the people seem to enjoy it and enter into it quite as well, 
even if part of the dress should come off on the stage. The stage is 
well above the heads of the people standing in the pit. There is often 
a fair in connection with the dramatic presentation; often a country 
market. 

Thus do we in China have an opportunity to see and to feel the 
thrill of what you in America can only read about as a quondam stage, 
now very long past, in the development of the drama which ultimately 
gave to England a Shakespeare. 


THE TRAINING OF FACULTIES OF STATE ” 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 


IRVING P. FOOTE “ 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute 


This study was made with the view of finding the answers to the 
following questions: 

I. What is the training of faculties of state teachers colleges? 

a. How are faculties distributed as to size? 

b. How are the degrees held distributed as to numbers and per- 
centages ? 

c. What kinds of doctor’s degrees are held, and how are they dis- 
tributed ? 

d. What institutions have conferred the degrees held by teachers 
in state teachers colleges? 

II. How do faculties in education in state teachers colleges com- 
pare in training with faculties in education in schools of education in 
state universities ? 

a. How do they compare as to degrees held? 

b. How do they compare as to sources of degrees held? 


Definition of Terms. The term teachers colleges is used through- 
out this study to mean state teachers colleges giving four-year courses 
above graduation from standard high schools; schools of education is 
used to designate the departments of education as found in state uni- 
versities. 


Method of Study. The sources used were the catalogues of the 
thirty-five state teachers colleges listed as such in “Statistics of Teach- 
ers Colleges and Normal Schools, 1919-20,” H. R. Bonner, Bulletin No. 
8, 1922, United States Bureau of Education, and the catalogues of 
the thirty-nine state universities. The catalogues ranged in date from 
1921 to 1923, with the majority bearing date of 1922. The data were 
limited in several cases by the fact that the catalogues did not give the 
information in their faculty lists that was needed to secure the re- 
quired facts. The state teachers colleges at Terre Haute, Muncie, 
Chadron, and Kent are not included at all because of the above fact. 

Faculty lists of teachers colleges were studied and tabulations made 
of the following facts for each institution: The number in each fac- 
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WHAT IS THE TRAINING OF FACULTIES OF STATE TEACHERS 


Table 1. 


ete. 


b. DISTRIBUTION OF DEGREES HELD BY FACULTIES IN TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Table 2. Showing Distribution of Degrees Held by Faculties in 
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COLLEGES? 


a. SIZE OF FACULTIES IN TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Showing Distribution of Faculties of Teachers Colleges as to Size 


No. in 
Faculty 
10-14 
15-19 


Number of 


Teachers 


No. of 
Colleges 


No. in No. of 

Faculty Colleges 
65-69 1 
70-74 0 
75-79 0 
80-84 0 
85-89 0 
90-94 0 
95-99 1 
Highest 97 
Lowest 13 
Median 32 


State Teachers Colleges 


———Number of Colleges 
No Degree Bachelor 


7 


NH 


To be read: 1 teachers college has a faculty of 10-14; 2 have faculties of 15-19; 


Master 
0 


Doctor 


11 
8 


nor] 


Total number of teachers 134 
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115 
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1,159 


The highest and lowest were determined from the primary tabulation. The 
median was calculated from the above table. 


To be read: 7 teachers colleges have one or no teachers without degrees; 9 have 
2-3 teachers without degrees. 


| 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 
0-1 i 
2-3 
4-5 
6-7 
8-9 
10-11 
12-13 | 
14-15 
16-17 
18-19 
20-21 
22-23 
24-25 
26-27 
28-29 
30-31 
32-33 
34-35 
36-37 
38-39 
Highest 
Lowest | 
Median a 14 
446 || 
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Table 3. Showing Per Cent of Kinds of Degrees Held by Faculties of 
Teachers Colleges 


Per ————Number of 
Cent No Degree Bachelor Master Doctor 
0- 4 7 0 0 11 
5- 9 8 0 0 6 
10-14 4 1 0 5 
15-19 4 0 0 6 
20-24 7 0 3 2 
25-29 1 1 3 1 
30-34 0 6 4 0 
35-39 0 3 7 0 
40-44 0 11 4 0 
45-49 0 4 6 0 
50-54 0 4 2 0 
55-59 0 1 1 0 
60-64 0 0 1 0 
Highest 29 55 62 25 
Lowest 0 13 23 0 
Median 11.2 42.3 39.3 9.1 
Per cents of total numbers 12 40 39 9 


The highest and lowest were determined from primary tabulation. The median 
was calculated from the above table. 


To be read: 7 teachers colleges have 0-4% of their teachers without degrees; 
8 have 5-9% of their teachers without degrees. 


ulty ; the number holding no degrees, bachelor’s degrees, master’s de- 
grees, and doctor’s degrees; by what institutions the degrees were 
conferred ; and kinds of doctor’s degrees. Similar tabulations were 
made in the case of faculties in education in state teachers colleges 
and schools of education in so far as the data were needed to solve the 
questions set up in Section II. In the study of teachers colleges, 
medical advisers, deans of women, nurses, librarians, and registrars 
were omitted when they did not compose a part of the instructional 
staff. Art and music teachers were omitted because of a lack of a 
comparable standard by which to measure their training with teach- 
ers in academic and educational fields. Faculties of training schools 
were not included in the study. 

From the preliminary tabulations additional tables were made, and 
those included in this study were finally derived. . 

It will be noted from Table 1 that faculties range in size from 13 to 
97, with the median faculty at 32; the extremes were determined by 
reference to the primary tabulation. 

Table 2 shows the distribution of degrees as to kind in numbers; 
Table 3 shows the same in percentage terms. It will be noted that 
the no-degree column and the doctor’s-degree column are skewed at 
the lower ends of the scales, while the other two columns show nearer 
approaches to normal distribution. It should be further noted that 
the first two show remarkable similarity in range and central ten- 
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dency ; the same can be seen in comparing members of the second pair 
to each other. The medians for the no-degree and the doctor’s- 
degree columns are significant in view of the fact that this is a study 
of the training of faculties of colleges engaged not only in training 
teachers, but also in conferring degrees and demanding full collegiate 
standing and recognition for their four-year graduates. The medians 
for no-degree and bachelor’s columns combined indicate that fifty per 
cent of the teachers in the teachers colleges are not trained beyond 
the bachelor’s degree. A reference to the totals at the end of Table 
2 confirms this conclusion. These facts seem to give point to the con- 
tention of some of the more highly standardized institutions that many 
of the instructors in state teachers colleges are inadequately trained 
for the function which they have assumed in the past few years. It 
would seem reasonable to conclude from the above tables that in- 
creases in proportions of teachers holding master’s and doctor’s de- 
grees are highly desirable in the faculties of teachers colleges. 


ce. DocTor’s DEGREES HELD BY FACULTIES IN TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Table 4. Showing Distribution of Doctor’s Degrees in Teachers Colleges 


Number of Number of Teachers Colleges Having Degrees 
Teachers Ph.D. LL.D Pd.D. D.D. Litt.D. 
0 7 20 27 30 28 
1 8 9 3 1 3 
2 3 2 0 0 0 
3 2 0 1 0 0 
4 4 0 0 0 0 
5 2 0 0 0 0 
6 1 0 0 0 0 
7 1 0 0 0 0 
8 0 0 0 0 0 
9 0 0 0 0 0 
10 2 0 0 0 0 
11 0 0 0 0 0 
12 1 0 0 0 0 
Highest 12 2 3 1 1 
Lowest 0 0 0 0 0 
Median 3 0 0 0 


0 
To be read: 7 teachers colleges have 0 Ph.D. degrees in the faculty; 8 have 1. 


The distributions here are much skewed toward the lower ends of 
the scales. Eighty-nine of the 115 doctor’s degrees held are Ph.D. 
degrees. This degree is always earned. It may be safely assumed 
that many of the remainder are honorary degrees. Had it been possi- 
ble to isolate definitely the earned degrees from the total, the pro- 
portion of doctor’s degrees in Tables 2 and 3 would have been reduced 
to an even lower point than is recorded in those tables. 
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d. SouRCES OF DEGREES HELD BY FACULTIES OF TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Table 5. Showing in Percentages the Origin of Degrees Held by Teachers 
in Faculties of Teachers Colleges 


Institution of Origin Bachelor Master Doctor 
Chicago, Columbia, and Peabody 16.4 31.5 14.8 
State universities 24.4 32.6 28.4 
Teachers colleges 25.7 2.3 0.0 
Other colleges 33.5 33.4 56.8 


To be read: 16.4% of the bachelor’s degrees held by teachers in teachers colleges 
were conferred by Chicago, Columbia, and Peabody. 


One-fourth of the teachers holding bachelor’s degrees in teachers 
colleges secured the degrees in teachers colleges. The derivation of 
16.4% of the bachelor’s degrees from Chicago, Columbia, and Pea- 
body indicates a recognition of the specialization in teacher training 
made by these three schools. Practically one-fourth of the bachelor’s 
degrees originated in state universities. This is largely due to the 
fact that teachers colleges within a state frequently draw their in- 
structors from the graduates of the local state university. This con- 
dition is more marked in the case of the master’s degrees. The pre- 
liminary tabulation indicates that 16 master’s degrees held by teach- 
ers in two Michigan teachers colleges were conferred by the State 
University of Michigan; 22 master’s degrees of those in Texas teach- 
ers colleges were conferred by the University of Texas; 11 from the 
University of Missouri are found in three Missouri teachers colleges. 
It will be noted, further, that 28 per cent of the doctor’s degrees held 
are from state universities. The state universities are justified in 
claiming a large share in the training of teachers for teachers col- 
leges. The larger proportion of master’s degrees as compared with 
bachelor’s degrees originating in Chicago, Columbia, and Peabody is 
due probably to two causes. First, the number of possible institu- 
_ tions from which to draw teachers with graduate degrees is less than 

ne number from which teachers with baccalaureate degrees may be 
drawn; and, second, these three institutions are placing especial em- 
phasis on graduate work and teacher-training courses. 

Teachers colleges, then, may be said to draw their teachers with 
baccalaureate degrees largely from Chicago, Columbia, Peabody, state 
universities, and teachers colleges; their master’s degrees, largely 
from the three institutions named and the state universities; and 
their doctor’s degrees, moderately from the three institutions, some- 
what more from the state universities, and largely from “other col- 
leges.”” 
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II 


HOW DO FACULTIES IN EDUCATION IN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 
COMPARE IN TRAINING WITH FACULTIES IN EDUCATION IN 
SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION IN STATE UNIVERSITIES? 


a. COMPARISON AS TO DEGREES HELD 


Table 6. Distribution of Degrees Held by Faculties of Education in Schools 
of Education in State Universities and Teachers Colleges 


No. of -—Schools of Education—~ -—Teachers Colleges—~ 
Teach- Bach- Mas-  Doc- No Bach- Mas-  Doc- 
ers Degree elor ter tor Degree elor ter tor 
0 27 9 2 6 19 4 3 15 
1 10 11 11 8 8 9 3 9 
2 2 6 5 5 3 13 12 4 
3 0 6 9 5 1 2 7 1 
4 0 3 8 5 0 1 4 2 
5 0 1 0 2 0 1 1 0 
6 0 3 1 2 0 0 0 0 
7 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 
8 0 0 1 2 0 0 0 0 
9 0 0 1 1 0 1 1 0 
10 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 
11 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 
Highest 2 6 10 11 3 9 9 4 
Lowest 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Median 0 1 2 2 0 2 2 1 
Total No. 
Teachers 14 76 113 125 328 17 39 79 28 163 


The highest and lowest were determined from the primary tabulation. The 
median was calculated from the above table. 


To be read: 27 schools of education have no teachers without degrees; 11 have 
1 teacher each with bachelor’s degree only. 


Table 6 indicates that there are altogether 328 teachers of educa- 
tion in 39 schools of education in state universities, as compared with 
153 in 31 teachers colleges. The data are in more comparable form 
in Table 7, where the facts have been reduced to a percentage basis. 
In any event, it must be remembered that percentages have been ar- 
rived at from relatively small numbers; and the results are, therefore, 
rendered less reliable, particularly in the extremes. For instance, 
reference to the primary tabulation indicates that “highest” in the 
“none” column for schools of education was arrived at from a four- 
teacher faculty, and in the teachers colleges the same item was derived 
from a three-teacher faculty. 

Few institutions in either group employ teachers in education who 
hold no degree; O median for the “none” column indicates a satisfac- 
tory situation. A comparison of medians for the bachelor’s column 
indicates that schools of education have 23.9% and teachers colleges 
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Table 7. Per Cent of Degrees of Faculties in Education in Schools of 
Education in State Universities and in Teachers Colleges 


7-—Schools of Education——\ -—Teachers Colleges—\ 
Per No’ Bach- Mas- Doc- No’ Bach- Mas- Doc- 
Cent Degree elor ter tor Degree elor ter 
0- 0 27 2 19 4 
1- 5 1 0 


& 

OS 
OH OCR HE 


Highest 80 75 
Lowest 


0 0 0 
Median 0 23.9 33.1 35.9 0 37.5 50 


os OR NH 
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ou 
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The highest and lowest were determined from:the primary tabulation. The 
median was determined from the above table. 


To be read: 27 schools of education have 0% of their teachers without degrees; 
1 school of education has 1-5% of its teachers without degrees. 


have 37.5%. This is decidedly favorable to the schools of education 
in rating training. The 33.1% and 50% for the master’s column 
give the teachers colleges a decided preponderance in this type of 
trained teacher, but it is offset by the distinct increase in the doctor’s 
column for the schools of education, the medians being 35.9% and 
19%. Approximately 70% of the total faculties in the schools of edu- 
cation have master’s or doctor’s degrees; the same percentage holds 
for teachers colleges. The preponderance of doctor’s degrees, how- 
ever, is with the schools of education. The teachers colleges show a 
marked advance in the training of their teachers of education as 
compared with their total faculties. (See Table 3.) 

In considering Table 8, one should bear in mind that the data 
are from 26 teachers colleges and but 13 schools of education. 
Teachers colleges are using considerably larger percentages of teach- 
ers with bachelor’s and master’s degrees from Chicago, Columbia, and 
Peabody than are the schools of education ; the opposite is the case in 
the doctor’s degrees. Of the teachers in schools of education who 
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b. COMPARISON OF FACULTIES OF EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION IN STATE 
UNIVERSITIES WITH FACULTIES OF EDUCATION IN STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGES AS TO ORIGIN OF DEGREES HELD 


Table 8. Showing Origin of Degrees Held in Faculties of Education in Schools 
of Education (13) and in Teachers Colleges (26) in Percentages 


Schools of Education— 7——Teachers Colleges—~ 
Institution of Origin Bachelor Master Doctor Bachelor Master Doctor 


Chicago, Columbia, Peabody 14.3 40 47.4 32.1 57.3 21.7 
State universities 61.8 40 26.2 1.5 27.9 34.8 
Teachers colleges 4.8 0 0 28.3 0.2 0 

Other colleges 19.1 20 26.4 38.7 14.6 43.5 


To be read: 14.3% of the bachelor’s degrees held by faculties of education in 
schools of education were conferred by Chicago, Columbia, and Peabody; 61.8% 
were conferred by state universities. 


hold bachelor’s degrees only, 61.8% received their degrees in similar 
institutions; of the faculties in education in teachers colleges who 
hold bachelor’s degrees only, but 1.5% received them from state uni- 
versities. On the other hand, schools of education have but 4.8% of 
their bachelor’s-degree teachers from teachers colleges, whereas teach- 
ers colleges have 28.3% of theirs from teachers colleges. Nearly 
one-half (47.4%) of the doctor’s degrees in schools of education were 
conferred by Chicago, Columbia, and Peabody, and but 21.7% of those 
held in teachers colleges originated in those three institutions. On 
the other hand, teachers colleges show 34.8% of their doctor’s degrees 
as originating in state universities, while the schools of education 
show but 26.2% from the same source. 

Schools of education largely employ teachers from the three insti- 
tutions named above and from state universities. Teachers colleges 
show their faculties to be rather widely distributed among the various 
types of institutions listed, save themselves; and in the case of bache- 
lor’s degrees they select from their own type considerably. 


SUMMARY 


Too large a proportion of the teachers-college faculties have training 
equivalent to or less than the bachelor’s degree; increases in the pro- 
’ portion of higher degrees is highly desirable. 

Doctor of philosophy degrees greatly predominate in the doctor’s 
degrees held in teachers colleges; this seems desirable, as the Ph.D. 
degree is the standard degree in the academic and educational fields. 

Graduate degrees held in teachers colleges originated, in a large 
percentage of cases, from institutions that are standard. 


| 
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Faculties in education in schools of education in state universities 
hold higher degrees than do similar faculties in state teachers col- 
leges. The latter show a preponderance in the percentage of master’s 
degrees; the former, of doctor’s degrees. 

Schools of education and teachers colleges show no great differences 
in the sources of degrees held by faculties in education. 


WHEN THE FIFTH GRADE ASKED, “WHAT “ 
IS FOOD?” 


ADA M. FIELD ¥ 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


and 


MAY PITTS “ 
Peabody Demonstration School 


In the Fifth Grade, Peabody Demonstration School, some of the 
large projects deal with the industries of the United States—the rais- 
ing of corn and wheat, mining, fishing, and others. In preparation 
for the study of these leading occupations, the needs of the people are 
brought out. One thing every one must have is food; no one can live 
very long without it. The children were asked to name some foods. 
They were also asked to name stores near them that sell food and to 
see how these stores compared in number with other kinds of stores. 
The children suggested making a list of stores in the whole city, and 
proposed to find out their total number and the number that sell 
food. They found that 581 out of a total of 2,700 stores! sell food. 
They were also asked to consider how many rooms in their own homes 
have some connection with food. They found that in the produc- 
tion of food a great many people are concerned—gardeners, farmers, 
ranchmen, packers, dairymen, millers, bakers, cooks, canners. Each 
child made a list of the ten kinds of food that he considered most im- 
portant, and the lists were compared. At this point the question 
arose naturally as to what food really is, and the nutrition teacher 
was called in to help answer it. 

From twenty to forty-five minutes each morning for two weeks was 
used in developing the lessons which follow.2, The report is made 
from longhand notes kept by the grade teacher, and is condensed and 
paraphrased to some extent, but represents with fair accuracy what 
was done. The contributions of the pupils were much more numerous 
than the report shows, but only those that were pertinent and useful 
in forwarding the subject in hand are recorded. 


’The children themselves culled these figures (which are unverified and may not be accurate) 
from a painstaking study of the city directory. 

2Most of the facts used are to be found in The Vitamins, by Sherman and Smith, and The Chem- 
istry of Food and Nutrition, by Sherman. ‘These, however, are rather technical. The promised new 
edition of Rose, Feeding the Family, should be very useful to the grade teacher. 


i 
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Food has usually been treated as subject-matter for health or home 
economics work only. The authors believe that food has also a legiti- 
mate place in that body of information regarding his economic and 
industrial environment which every child is expected to acquire in his 
elementary-school course, and the project here reported is offered as 
an example in point. It may be added that such use of a food project 
does not preclude the making of applications to health, and these have 
been emphasized here, leaving the economic and sanitation phases for 
treatment in connection with the industrial projects, such as the grow- 
ing and milling of wheat, dairying, etc. 

The grade teacher introduced the nutrition teacher to the class, and 
explained that she had come to help answer the question, “What is a 
food?” 


Nutrition Teacher: “Have any of you found out what a food is?” 

Various dictionary definitions were reported or read. “That which nourishes 
or builds up the body” was chosen as the most satisfactory of those offered, and 
the meaning of “nourishes” was sought. “To supply with the means of life and 
health,” “To supply with material for growth,” and similar statements were found. 

T. Material for “growth” and for “building up the body” would mean about 
the same. Does the “means of life and health” mean something different from 
growth? How could you tell the difference between a living animal and a dead 
one? 

P. The living animal moves. 

2nd P. He might be asleep and not move. 

1st P. Well, the living one is warm. 

3rd P. He breathes. And, besides, you can wake up a living animal, but you 
cannot wake up a dead one. 

T. Then you think that one thing-that is necessary for life is the power to move 
and breathe and keep warm. We call the power to move and to do work “energy.” 
Heat is energy, too. So it seems that one of the “means of life” is energy. We 
had already decided that food furnishes material for growth. The same kinds of 
material are needed for repairing our bodies as for growth. [Writes on the board 
as separate headings: “Material for Growth and Repair,” “Material to Supply 
Energy.”] 

T. Does food do anything else for the body besides build it up and furnish it 
energy? 

1st P. It keeps us from getting sick. 

2nd P. Sometimes it makes us sick. 

T. Sometimes food does make us sick, but that is usually because we have 
eaten too much of certain kinds. But if we eat the right kinds and in the right 
amounts, food helps us keep well and happy. Let us add this to our definition: 
“Food is that which supplies the body with material for growth and repair, with 
material which furnishes energy, and with material which helps the body keep 
healthy.” [Writes on the board as a third heading: “Material Which Helps the 
Body Keep Healthy.”] Now, if food is to do these things for the body, it must be 
eaten. Is everything we eat a food? 

1st P. Milk is not a food; it runs. 

2nd P. Milk is a food. Babies live on milk. 
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T. What name do we give to substances that “run?” 

P. Liquids. 

T. Yes. Some liquids are not good foods, but milk is one of the best foods we 
have. 

P. We take medicines, and they are not foods. 

T. Most medicines are really poisons, and should be taken only when the doctor 
prescribes them and in the way he says to take them. Some things that are 
poisons can give the body energy, but they hurt it more than the energy they fur- 
nish will do it good. Alcohol is one of these, and that is why its use is allowed 
only when the doctor prescribes it. So let us add to our definition of food one 
more statement: “Does not hurt the body.” 

T. Now we have on the board three things that food does for the body—it 
builds and repairs, it furnishes energy, and it helps keep healthy. Does every 
food do all of these things? 

P. I don’t think so. That is why we have to eat different kinds of things. 

T. I wonder if you are quite sure what is meant by each one of these state- 
ments on the board. Suppose you think about that and tell me to-morrow. Also 
think of all the kinds of food materials you know—not the cooked food, but the 
groceries used in cooking. 


T. Who will tell us what food is? 

P. Something that nourishes the body and does not hurt it. 

2nd P. Let me read my list of foods. [Reads, and teacher writes on the board 
the list as given. Other pupils add to the list.] 

T. That is a long list. You said yesterday that not all foods do the same thing 
for the body. Would it be a good thing to know which ones are best for certain 
things? 

P. Spinach has iron in it. 

T. In what part of the body is iron needed? 

The pupils did not know. 

T. For making good blood. People who do not have enough iron are pale and 
weak. We say they are “anemic.” 

P. The doctor gave me iron to take. It tasted bad. 

T. Yes, the iron medicine helps sometimes; but well people must get the iron 
for their bodies from food, and not from medicine. Our bodies are somewhat like 
machines. You know, an automobile has several kinds of material in it. 

P. Iron and wood. 

T. Yes, and several other materials. Is everybody allowed to run an auto? 

Chorus of: “No, you have to be old enough;” “You have to know how.” 

T. Would it matter whether the autoist put gasoline or kerosene into his tank? 

P. It would not run with kerosene. 

2nd P. It might run a little. 

T. So it makes a difference what you feed an auto. What does the gasoline do 
for the auto? 

P. Makes it run. 

T. Yes. Do you remember what name we gave to that something which gives 
power to move and do work? 

P. Energy. 

T. Yes. The gasoline is fuel for the automobile, or furnishes energy for it. 
Now, if the auto stops moving, it does not use any more fuel; but our bodies are 
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at work not only when we are moving about, but even when we are asleep. Do 
you know of any way in which the body keeps working all the time? 

The pupils did not know. 

T. The heart keeps beating, we keep breathing, our food is being digested, and 
several other kinds of work goon. Our bodies keep warm, and you remember that 
heat is energy. Then, too, it takes work to grow. You do not think of that, be- 
cause you do not feel it, but it is true. And so we are using energy all the time, 
and must keep getting a new supply from our food. The gasoline was to furnish 
the auto energy so that it could run. What would be done if the auto needed re- 
pairs? 

P. We take it to the shop. 

T. Why? 

P. The shopman has the things to repair it with. 

2nd P. He knows how. 

T. If our bodies need repair? 

P. We go to the doctor. 

T. Yes, if we are sick, we do; but our bodies can do something the auto cannot 
do—they can repair themselves. They are all the time wearing out and repair- 
ing themselves. Your hair is cut and grows out again; the skin is constantly 
shedding little thin, scaly bits from the surface and growing again from below, 
and all through our bodies new material is being put in to take the place of what 
is worn out. Then, too, children’s bodies are growing larger, and building mate- 
rial is needed for that. The body has to do its own growing and repairing, but 
we must supply it with the right materials. Where does the body get the mate- 
rials? 

P. From the food. 

T. People have to know a great deal about an auto in order to keep it in the best 
condition and make it run smoothly and last long. They must feed it the right 
kind of fuel and must give it the right kind of repairs and oil it well with the 
right kind of oil. Now, the body also must get the materials it needs for its own 
fuel, or supply of energy, for all kinds of repairs, and for keeping itself healthy. 
It gets these from food. Do you not think it is pretty important for boys and 
girls to know how to choose the right food? 

Several P. Yes. 

. What are “vitamines?” 

. They are things in some kinds of food that help the body grow and keep well. 
. Where do they belong, on the blackboard? 

. Where would you put them? 

. With the things that “help us keep healthy?” 

. Thatis right. Shall we try to arrange our long list of food materials under 
the don headings of what food does for the body? What does a grocer do when 
his goods come in, in the morning—onions and potatoes. and apples and sugar all 
at the same time? 

P. He puts them away so that the same kinds of things are together. 

T. What do we call that? 

P. Arranging. 

T. Yes; but I want a word that says he arranges things according to their being 
alike or not. Think hard. 

P. (After a pause and consulting of dictionaries) Classify. 

2nd P. Organize. 
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T. “Organize” is the word I was thinking of. Now, we want to organize our 
facts so that they will be easier to remember. By to-morrow perhaps you will 
think of other foods to add to our list. 


T. For to-day we planned to organize or classify our list of foods. We might 
play that these three headings (building material, energy material, and things 
that help us keep healthy) are shelves in a store. Will three shelves be enough? 
You remember that an auto had several kinds of building material. How about 
our bodies? Boys like to see how strong and firm their muscles are. 

(Several boys bend arms to show muscles.) 

T. That is fine. What else is in the arm besides muscle? 

P. Bone. 

T. Yes, and nerves and blood. These are not the same, certainly. But we can 
classify nearly all the different materials out of which the body is built under just 
two names. First, the material that is especially plentiful in the muscles and 
the skin; this is a new word, but you can learn it easily. [Writes on board to 
one side and below “Building and Repair” the word “Protein.”] 

P. O, I know what that is! 

2nd P. May I read the definition in my dictionary? [Reads.] What is “nitro- 
gen?” 

T. It is one of the elements, or very simple substances, that make up all the 
things we see about us. You will learn more about these when you study chemis- 
try in high school or college. 

P. I am going to get a chemistry outfit for Christmas. 

T. That will be fine. See what you can find out about food with it. Now, 
protein is especially plentiful in muscles and skin, but there is some in all parts 
of our bodies. There is something else in bone besides protein. 

P. Lime. 

T. What is lime? 

P. A mineral. 

2nd P. How could you get a mineral in the body? 

8rd P. Out of the soil. The food we eat comes from the soil. We learned 
that when we were studying corn. 

4th P. May I read what my dictionary says about proteid? [Reads.] But 
that is not spelled like the word on the board. 

T. No, but they mean about the same. The word used to be spelled “proteid,” 
but now it is spelled “protein.” 

(Teacher writes “Minerals” to the right under heading of “Building Material.”) 

T. Lime, or calcium, is one kind of mineral. [Writes “Lime.”] But there are 
several others. You studied about the growing of corn. Did you have anything 
about phosphates as fertilizers? 

P. Yes. They get it from rocks. 

T. Sometimes bone meal is used as fertilizer, too, because bones contain a great 
deal of phosphorus combined with the lime. We call it “lime phosphate.” [Writes 
“Phosphorus” by the side of “Lime.’’] 

P. I thought phosphorus was poison. Phosphorus is in matches, and they are 
poison. 

T. Phosphorus by itself is poisonous—very. In the matches it is not combined 
with anything else, but in our bones it is combined with lime, and in some other 
parts of the body it is combined with other things. It is combined with other 
things in the food, of course. There are a number of things in our bodies that in 
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their simple form—that is, not combined with other things—would be poisonous. 
Do you know any other mineral? 

P. Iron, in the blood. 

T. Yes. [Writes.] Now, these are not the only kinds of minerals in the body; 
but the foods that give us these will give us the others also, and so we shall not 
try to remember all the others. Remember this, though: no food contains much 
mineral; and so you need to eat every day several kinds of food that contain min- 
eral, or you will not be getting enough to keep your bodies growing as they should. 
There is one kind of mineral that we would probably never get enough of in our 
food, and so we add it in cooking. 

Several P. Salt! 

P. Sometimes people eat salt by itself. 

T. Yes, but it is not good to do that nor to add too much to the food. We need 
only a little more than is in the raw food materials. 

P. Why does salt dry up the blood? 

T. Suppose we state your question this way: “What does salt do to living tis- 
sues?” Now, would you prefer that I answer that or that I tell you how to an- 
swer it for yourselves? 

P. Tell us how to answer it ourselves. 

T. To-night, take two cups or small bowls about half full of water. Into one 
put all the salt the water will dissolve. Then cut two slices from a potato or a 
beet and put one slice into each cup. In the morning see what has happened. 

Could we get all the kinds of building material from one food? 

P. From milk. 

T. Milk is one of the best foods. We will put it on all the shelves where it 
belongs. [Writes “Milk” under “Lime,” under “Protein,” and under “Phospho- 
rus.”’] 

P. Does it not have any iron? 

T. Very little. 

P. How can babies live on it, then? 

T. When babies are born, they have more iron in their bodies in proportion to 
their size than older people do, and so they do not need so much in their food 
until they are nearly a year old. Calves and other baby animals that live on milk 
are like that. Because milk has so little iron is one reason why children more 
than a year old should have other food as well as milk. Do you know what name 
we give to the protein of milk? One protein is called “curd,” and cheese is made 
from it. 

P. My mother makes cottage cheese from buttermilk. 

2nd P. Buttermilk is not milk. 

1st P. It is made from milk. 

T. Yes. How is it made? 

P. The milk gets sour and thick. 

T. Yes. Then it is churned, and the butter is taken out, and so buttermilk is 
just the milk with the fat gone.’ 

P. Is fat a food? 

T. Yes. We must make a shelf for it in our store. Fat gives us energy. 
[Writes word “Fat” under “Energy” and writes “Whole Milk” below “Fat.’”] 

P. Where do we get “Carnation Milk?” 

T. That is one brand of evaporated milk. There is a great deal of water in 
milk, and the water can be boiled off, and dried milk left. If only about half of 


8A good many pupils know about “Bulgarian buttermilk,” which is quite similar i i 
but made from skimmed milk by means of a ferment. , + ee 
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the water is boiled away, and the milk is then canned, we call it “evaporated milk.” 
Evaporated milk is not so good as fresh, but is better than no milk. 

P. When I was in the third grade, a lady told us some stories about milk. She 
said there are five fairies in milk—Polly Protein, Fanny Fat, Susie Sugar, Viola 
Vitamine, and Minnie Mineral. 

T. The things in the milk that the lady called “fairies” are the things that we 
are talking about now. There is more sugar in milk than you would think, be- 
cause milk sugar is not so sweet as the kind of sugar we use on the table. Sugar 
gives energy, too. We will make a shelf for it. [Writes.] There is one more 
shelf in this energy section of our store; let us put it in now, although milk will 
not go on it. [Writes “Starch.”] Protein can give us energy also, but I shall 
not put it down, because we ought to eat it for building, not for energy material. 
Will milk help us to keep healthy? 

P. Yes. 

2nd P. Vitamines go there. 

T. Yes, we will make a shelf for them. [Writes.] We have no names for the 
different members of the vitamine family; we just call them by letters. People 
who study about these things are not sure just how many vitamines there are, 
but there are at least three. [Writes “A,” “B,” and “C” under “Vitamines,” 
and “Whole Milk” under the first two.] Milk contains some “C” also, but not a 
great deal, and it is wiser not to depend upon milk for this vitamine. To-morrow 
we can learn more about vitamines, but just now let us finish our shelves. Min- 
erals help us to keep healthy, too; and we will put in a shelf for them here as 
well as in the “Building Material” section. You see, it is very important to have 
minerals. Another thing which helps us keep healthy is water. [Writes.] I 
wonder if you would like to write out for Miss Pitts all the things milk does for 
the body. Also see how many ways milk is used in cooking, how many dishes 
have milk in them. 


The children reported dishes made with milk, and discussed some dishes. They 
also reported that the salt had taken water out of the slice of potato. 

T. Remember that milk is our best source of lime and one of the best for phos- 
phorus, for vitamines “A” and “B,” and for protein. Children who have had 
plenty of milk grow better and usually have better teeth. I knew a lady once 
who did not like milk and did not give it to her children. One of the boys learned 
to like it, though, and drank it. He had good teeth, but two other boys and three 
girls in the family had to go to the dentist a great deal, and two of them lost all 
their teeth before they were thirty years old. Every growing boy and girl should 
have a quart of milk a day. If you do not want to drink that much, you can get 
some of it in the dishes we have been talking about. 

P.I like buttermilk. 

T. We might put buttermilk into our store. Can we put it everywhere that 
we have put milk? 

P. The fat is gone. 

T. Yes, we must leave it off of the “fat” shelf, and also off the shelf for vita- 
mine “A.” So if you drink buttermilk instead of part of your whole milk, you will 
need to eat some butter. 

P. I eat lots of butter. 

2nd P. May we put butter into the store? 

T. Yes. On what shelves? 

P. Fat and vitamine “A.” What do vitamines do for us? 
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T. They do not build the body nor help it to keep warm or to do work. I will 
show you a picture of a puppy that had had all the things he needed in his food 
except vitamine “A.” [Shows the picture.] 

P. His eyes are sore. 

2nd P. He looks sleepy. 

(Children tell stories of animal pets.) 

T. Here is a picture of the same puppy. He had just the same foods as before, 
but vitamine “A” had been added. 

P. He is all right now. 

T. During the war, when they could not get milk for the babies in some places 
in Europe, some of the babies had this kind of sore eyes. Children do not grow 
well if they have not vitamine “A.” 

P. Is it in anything besides milk? 

T. Yes; it is in green leaves, in the part of seeds that makes the little plant, 
in yellow turnips, in sweet potatoes, and in cod-liver oil. In what part of the 
milk is the vitamine “‘A”? 

P. In the cream. 

T. Here is a picture of a rat that did not have vitamine “A.” 

P. His fur looks rough. 

2nd P. He looks as if he felt sick. 

T. Do you know what vitamine “B” does for us? 

P. It helps to give us an appetite. 

T. Yes, that is one thing. Here is a picture of a young dog that had every- 
thing he needed in his food except vitamine “B.” 

P. He can’t stand up. 

T. No. It seems that there is something the matter with his nerves. His legs 
wil! not do what he wants them to do. Here is his picture after he had been 
given food which contained vitamine “B.” 

P. What food is that? 

2nd P. Milk. 

T. Milk is one such food. Others.are eggs, vegetables, and whole cereals, such 
as oatmeal, brown rice, and graham bread. 

P. Tell us about the “C” vitamine. 

T. That one keeps people from having scurvy. 

Grade Teacher. Do you remember from when we were studying about the Vir- 
ginia colonists, how they suffered from having poor food and how they had scurvy? 

Pupils. O, yes! 

T. When there were only sailing vessels, and voyages took a long time, sailors 
often had scurvy. Even yet, arctic explorers sometimes do. You see, the trou- 
ble with vitamine “C” is that it is so easily destroyed. Dried, canned, and pre- 
served foods have usually lost their supply of this vitamine. Long cooking de- 
stroys it, and so we’should eat some fresh, uncooked food nearly every day. 
Oranges, lemons, raspberries, tomatoes, lettuce, and other fresh young leaves are 
all good sources. 

P. Is that why babies have orange juice? 

T. Yes, babies are in danger of having scurvy, because milk sometimes has so 
little vitamine “C.” Another thing that helps the body keep healthy is water. 
How much do we need each day? 

P. I drink four glasses. 

T. That is right—four, five, or six glasses besides what is in the food. 

P. May we put some more foods in our stores? 

T. To-morrow you may arrange as many as you can. 
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T. Before we go on arranging the store, I want to tell you about one thing 
more in food that is useful to us. Milk, eggs, and meat can be entirely digested 
and used by our bodies; but cereals, fruits, and vegetables contain some material, 
which we call “fiber,” which cannot be digested. Fiber is useful in the food of 
people after babyhood, however, because it helps keep the digestive tract in good 
condition. 

P. What is fiber? ; 

T. The part of a plant which holds it in shape. There is a great deal of fiber 
in strong stems, such as tree trunks, and this fiber is very hard and tough; it 
would not be good for us. The fiber in leaves and tender young shoots, in most 
fruits, and in roots is softer and is good for us. One reason for cooking food is 
to soften the fiber. Bran of cereals contains a great deal of fiber. We ought to 
eat several foods containing fiber every day. Now, what food do you wish to put 
into the store next? 

. Eggs. 
. Is the egg alike all through? 
. The white is protein. 
. Yes, it contains protein and water, and very little else. 
. It has lime, doesn’t it? 
. Not much. You see, the little chick absorbs some of the shell for making 
his bones, but we do not eat the shell. Now, the egg yolk? 

P. It has protein in it. 

2nd P. And iron. 

T. Yes, it is one of the very best sources of iron. An average of one egg a day 
is a good rule for children who want pink cheeks and strong bodies. What else 
is in the egg yolk? 

P. Fat. 

T. [Writes.] Any other mineral? 

P. Phosphorus? 

T. Yes, a good source of phosphorus. [Writes.] Anything over here? 
[Pointing to vitamines.] 

Pupils did not know. 

T. The yolk is quite rich in “A.” What food shall we take next? 

P. Wheat. 

T. To what class of things does wheat belong? 

P. To the cereals. 

T. Yes. Let us see how many other members of the family we know. 

Pupils name cereals, and teacher makes a list of them on another part of the 
board. 

T. They are all seeds and are somewhat like this. [Draws a picture of a grain 
of corn to show the germ and endosperm.] They are made up of a baby plant, 
called the “germ” [pointing], and some other material, and then a jacket over 
the whole, which we call the “bran.” Of what use is this material to the little 
seedling? [Pointing to endosperm.] 

P. It is the food for the baby plant. 

T. Yes. Now, the germ is much richer in mineral and vitamine than this 
white part. Why is the little plant’s food poor in mineral? 

P. It gets mineral from the soil, in the water it takes up. 

T. Yes. Animals also get a slight amount of mineral from the water they 
drink, but some of the minerals that animals need are not in such condition in the 
water that they can use them, or else are not plentiful enough. The plants keep 
collecting mineral all the time, and so we get more when we eat a plant than 
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when we drink water. Now, let us make a list of food materials that are made 
from whole grains—grains with the bran and germ left in. [Writes list on an- 
other part of board as pupils give names.] Now a list of products with the 
bran and germ removed. [Writes another list.] It will be simpler to put into 
the store just the class names, “Whole Cereals” and “Cereals Without Bran and 
Germ.” What substance is most abundant in cereals? 

P. Starch. 


T. [Writes as shown in the scheme at the end of this article.] Dishes made 
from cereal products, such as bread and cake, will have the same things as the 
cereal itself, plus whatever is added in the recipe. You see, milk or eggs or 
fruit would improve the bread and cake. That is one reason why homemade cake 


is better than what you buy. The little cakes that are kept for a long time cannot 
have much milk or eggs in them. 


In a way similar to that employed for cereals, the vegetables were 
grouped as leaves, stems, roots, fruit, seeds, and flowers; fruits were 
classed as fresh, canned, and dried (dried sweet fruits as a separate 
class) ; meats, as lean and fat. Then the classes were arranged in 
the “store.” After the store was completed, the children planned 
diets for themselves, intending to include each day one quart of milk, 
three vegetables, two fruits (one, at least, raw), one egg, and one 
whole-cereal product. They were quick to see when any mineral or 
vitamine had not been included more than once. The question of the 
amount of food needed was brought up; it led to an examination of 
weight-for-height records. The children calculated their per cent 
variation from the average, and those who were under weight laid 
plans for gaining. This led to the question of the effect of other 
health habits, and the nurse was called in to help answer this question. 

The completed “store” is reproduced on the accompanying chart. 
Items which are especially good sources of the material under which 
they are listed are in italics, while those which are rather poor or vari- 
able, but still not considered negligible, are placed in parentheses. 
The attempt to simplify a statement of the value of all food materials 
to the extent done here has its obvious disadvantages and inaccura- 
cies. The authors have tried simply to give the large facts that have 
practical bearing, leaving the child’s mind open and ready for fuller 
and more exact details which he was encouraged to look for later in 
his school course. 


THE ENGLISH CURRICULUM IN THIRTY-FOUR “ 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES' 


N.O.TAFF / 
Graduate Student, George Peabody College for Teachers 


This article reports a study of the practice in the state teachers col- 
leges as to the hours of English required for a bachelor’s degree, not 
for a major in English. It shows the total number of hours offered 
in English in each school and a classification of the courses. The data 
are taken from the latest available catalogs. The general question is 
answered in three tables. Hours per academic quarter are used 
throughout as the unit. 

TABLE I 

The following table shows the minimum number of hours of English 
required by the different schools for a bachelor’s degree and the total 
number of hours of English offered. The practice is summarized at 
the close, in terms of the medians, quartiles, and ranges. 


Hours Offered Hours Offered 


Hours English Public Speaking 
Required Department Department 

18 34 0 
3 135 0 
SE 15 55 0 
| 42 40 4 
0 100 50 
Terre Haute, Ind. ___--_--- 8 160 0 
8 72 0 
Cedar Falls, Iowa _____.-- 10 112 30 
Ban. ........... 13.5 94 48 
12 64 15 
Pittsouregn, Kan. 6 73 66 
Kalamazoo, Mich. .._-----.- 12 88 0 
Marquette, Mich, 12 76 24 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. ___. 12 76 40 
Ypsilanti, Mich. _.-..----- 8 92 52 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. _-_-- 9 67.5 54 
Kirksville, Mo. -.....----- 0 162 0 
Springfield, Mo. -----_---- 7.5 73.5 0 
Warrensburg, Mo. 127 0 
Kearney, Neb. ------ 97 0 

95 39 
83.5 0 
ee 65 15 
Silver City, N. M....-..--- 106 0 
138 0 
Bowling Green, Ohio 75 0 
72 0 


‘The colleges are listed on pp. 33-34 of Bureau of Education Bul. No. 8, 1922. 
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Hours 

Required 
9 
18 
18 
Huntsville, Texas 18 
San Marcos, Texas -__----- 18 
12 
Harrisonburg, Va. -------- 27 
12 
8 
15 

3-27 
Number of schools.._.. 31 


Median 
Ql 


TABLE II 
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Hours Offered Hours Offered 
English 


Department Department 


34 


{May 


Public Speaking 


Table II answers the question: What is the practice as to the edu- 
cational bearing of the various courses offered by the teachers col- 
leges? The findings are summarized in ranges, medians, and quar- 


tiles. 

No. Schools ——Number of Hours Offered— 

Offering Range Ql Q3 Median 

33 4-28 8 16 12 
Oral (English Department) -..-----_ 18 3-32 5 16 12 
Oral (Public Speaking Department)_. 14 4-66 24 50 40 
English Literature -_....._---_----- 33 5-66 15 35 24 
American Literature -___...-..------ 25 8-15 4 7.5 5 
General Literature and Types___-----_ 32 3-60 6 17 12 
Children’s Literature ..............- 15 3- 7.5 8.75 4.5 4 
Literary Criticism -..........-..---- 8 3.75- 8 4.5 6.5 6 
Teaching in Elementary 2-5 3 4 3.75 
Teaching in Middle Grades 4, aoe 3-5 3.5 
Teaching in Upper Grades 7, 8___---- 15 1.5-7.5 3 4 4 
Teaching in Junior High Schools pemem 4 3-5 3.5 5 4.5 
Teaching in High Schools_____._-___- 14 3-8 3 5 4 
Teaching Literature (General) ____-- 7 3-6 3 4 4 
3-5 4 4.5 4 
5 2-5 4 5 4 
Practice Teaching .................- 23 8-15 4 7.5 
History of English Literature_______- 11 3-12 4 8 6 
History of American Literature_____- 3 2.5-4 3 
SaaS 8 3-9 3.5 6 4 
10 2-6 3 5 3.5 
History of English Language_____-_-_- 8 3-6 3 5 4 


NoTE.—No distinction is made between teachers’ courses offered 
by the Department of English and by the Department of Education. 
Business English is generally offered by the Commercial Department. 
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81 0 
45 33 
51 45 
66 0 
75 - 0 
84 0 
60 0 
76 42.5 
68 24 
97 50 
34-162 4-66 
|_| 14 
English Department and Public Speaking Department Combined 
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TABLE III 


335 


This table shows in detail the courses offered in literature, the 
number of schools offering, the median number of hours, and the range 


of hours among the schools. 


No. of No. of Hours Offered 


Schools Median 


18 
American Literature (General) ~......-.---------- 16 
13 
13 
10 
10 
Contemporary Literature ......................... 8 
Nineteenth-century Prose -- 6 
6 
General Literature (English or American) _-_------- 5 
Nineteenth-century Poetry -.....-.-.-------------- 5 
4 
4 
World Literature (Translations) -....._-...--__--_-_- 4 
3 
3 
3 
Nineteenth-century Literature 3 
English Prose 3 
Becton (General) 2 
2 
Recent American Literature ...................... 2 
1 
French Literature (Translations) _..__..__..._-_____- 1 
Nineteenth-century Eesay 1 
Fiction (Eighteenth ‘and Nineteenth Century) ------- 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


oor 


o 


> 


o 


Range 


po 
5 2-12 
9 3-12 
4 3-9 
3 2-4.5 
3 2-11 
3-15 
4 3-6 
3 2-6 
5 3-6 
3.8 3-6 
4 8-12 
8 3-5 
4 3-7.5 
4 3-7.5 
3 3-4 
4 3-12 
4 2-5 
3 2-4.5 
5 3-8 
4 3-11 
4 2-4 
4 4-12 
| 2-4 
3. 3-5 
6 3-15 
3 3-4 
4 3-4 
4 3-7.5 
3 3-6 
4 4-11 
3 3-4.5 
4 4-6 
= 
4-6 
3-4 
4-6 
3-6 
5-12 
4-5 
3-3 
15 
15 
5 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
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No.of No. of Hours Offered 
Schools Median Range 


Prose 1 4 
Nineteenth-century English Prose ..........__----- 1 3 
Modern Translations of Early English Literature... 1 3 
1 3 
1 3 
1 4.5 
Whitman, Wordsworth, Tennyson -_.--------------- 1 3 


OBSERVATIONS AND COMPARISONS 
1. Standards as to requirements in English for a bachelor’s degree. 
A. From W. T. Foster: Administration of a College Curriculum, 1911, p. 166: 


Number of Hours Required 
No. Requiring Median Hours Range 
29 state universities __._.____- 27 6 1.5-8 
14 private universities ______-_ 14 6 2-6 
37 5 2-12 


B. Requirements in English for a bachelor’s degree, as suggested in the Car- 
negie Foundation Bulletin No. 14: 


Primary Grade teachers _____-------- 12 
Intermediate Grade teachers_____---- 17 
Seventh and Eighth Grade teachers__ 


C. The practice in 34 teachers colleges (cf. Table I, above) : 


No. Requiring Median Hours Range 
31 12 3-27 


2. The number of hours offered. 
Carnegie Bulletin 14, p. 228f. 


Missouri teachers colleges: “The amount and variety . . . excessive for 
sound curricula.” 

Four state universities, chosen at random, offer the following numbers of 
hours in English: 112, 162, 175, 249 

Obviously the criticism of the cess teachers colleges does not apply un- 
less they are typical schools. 

State universities form a basis of comparison only to determine whether the 
colleges are offering an excessive number of hours. This is a criticism 
made by the Carnegie Bulletin. The criticism is to some extent borne out 
when the four universities quoted above are considered, as the college 
median is 76 and the range 34-162. 


3. Characteristics of teachers’ courses (criticized in the Carnegie Bulletin, “Mis- 
souri Colleges”) : 


(1) Professional character negligible. 
(2) General tendency is to teach content and method separately; they 
should be taught simultaneously. 
Table II, above, shows a lack of agreement as to the teachers’ courses offered; 
also the limited number of hours given to this kind of work. 
Catalog descriptions indicate that most courses are purely academic. 


; 
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4. Practice teaching, as indicated in Table II, is possible only. Catalogs do not 
state in every case whether teaching may all be done in one subject. The 
median found here is 7.5 hours; Hillman’s study of 40 two-year schools 
anton 9.6; Carnegie Bulletin, Mr. Dorsey, and Dr. Phelps recommend 10 

ours. 


5. Since the most exacting burden on the English department of a teachers col- 
lege is the training of high-school teachers, it would seem that there is little 
practical justification in offering specialized courses in particular authors, 
or other courses that cannot touch directly high-school teachers’ work. 


6. Individual courses in literature show a decided lack of uniformity in name, 
subject-matter, and credit. This condition can be remedied only by general 
agreement as to the function of the English departments in teachers colleges. 
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vA DEVICE FOR DEMONSTRATING THE SYMPA- 
THETIC NERVOUS SYSTEM IN THE 
COMMON FROG 


MARGARET Q. SMITH “ 
University of Chattanooga 


We have found that the students in the beginning biology course at 
the University of Chattanooga have difficulty in finding the sympa- 
thetic nervous system in the small frogs they are required to dissect. 


To those who may have been confronted with the same problem the 
following method of preparing a specimen for demonstrating this sys- 
tem will commend itself. 

The frog, preferably Rana pipiens, is pithed and opened by an 
incision the whole length of the mid-ventral side. The viscera are 
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carefully removed, precaution being taken not to destroy the dorsal 
aorta, to which the sympathetic nerves are attached by mesenteries. 
This must be preserved intact. The floor of the mouth is removed 
by cutting it at both angles of the jaw. This exposes the dorsal aorta, 
with the sympathetic nerves and their connections with the peripheral 
nerves which emerge from the spinal column. 

A piece of heavy black paper, such as is used in wrapping photo- 
graphic plates or films, is cut, as shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, and carefully slipped in behind the dorsal aorta. While insert- 
ing the paper, one must lift up the aorta with forceps. Short pins, 
placed as in the drawing, are used to hold the paper against the dorsal 
wall and to fasten the two aortic arches together. Thus the mesen- 
teries attaching the sympathetic nerves to these blood vessels are 
stretched, and the nerves shown to better advantage. 

The frog is then placed in 4% formaldehyde or other preserving 
fluid and allowed to harden in a position that will fit the exhibition jar. 

The sympathetic nerves and ganglia will show well against the black 
paper, and their connections with the peripheral nerves can easily be 
seen. 


pat 


¥ CLASSES OF INVESTMENTS FOR A TEACHER’S 
SURPLUS 


ROBERT G. FIELDS 
Of Caldwell & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


Every man or woman who has any amount over and above living 
expenses should be seeking some form of investment which will pro- 
tect that money for future use and also make it produce more money 
through legitimate enterprises. 

The legitimate investments which are available come under more 
or less distinct classifications. Probably the most familiar of them 
is the investment of money through the purchase of a home. This is 
generally the first employment of his surplus which the ordinary man 
or woman looks forward to, and often is the last ever made. Pur- 
chase of a home should probably be the aim of every man or woman. 
The time of that purchase, however, depends entirely on the person’s 
circumstances. Frequently other, smaller forms of investments made 
first will be an aid to this larger investment in the future. And if a 
home is bought first, one should not be satisfied, as is too often the 
case, and neglect to continue to invest. 

Purchases of farms and of such agricultural projects as orchards 
or tenant property and the investment of one’s money in unimproved 
real estate in general are, from an investment standpoint, all more or 
less akin to home purchasing. These things are, however, generally 
bought more for real income-producing or speculative purposes than 
is the home. Especial caution is needed also, for promoters of this 
class of investment not seldom are unscrupulous salesmen, who put 
off on purchasers who are not thoroughly informed land which they 
ought never to buy. Often it proves to be neither income-producing 
nor even salable, and sometimes is even a source of further, and con- 
tinuing, expense. 

Another familiar form of investment is that of deposits in a savings 
bank. This is probably the easiest form for most people to start. In 
fact, a great many investors in other forms of property make their 
start with a savings account. Savings banks are very highly rated 
from the standpoint of safety of the investment. They also pay a 
good rate of interest, considering the fact of their safety and the ready 
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availability, under ordinary business conditions, of the funds invested 
at any time that the depositor may wish to withdraw them. 

Next in point of safety come investment bonds. When properly 
chosen, these bonds very nearly approach the safety of the savings 
bank. Asa matter of fact, the savings bank itself invests a good part 
of its funds in sound bonds. The profit to the bank is made from the 
difference between the amount it pays the depositor in interest and 
the amount it earns on the bonds in which it invests. Obviously the 
investor can earn this additional income himself by putting his money 
into bonds, and he should if he could do so with the same care and skill 
the savings bank would use. The officers of the bank unquestionably 
have an advantage in their experience in buying and in their facilities 
to investigate the security underlying bonds. 

Bonds are simply a promise to pay, made by a business enterprise 
which issues them. They are usually secured by a mortgage on cer- 
tain property which that business enterprise owns or controls. In 
the case of bonds issued by states, cities, and counties, the security 
consists in the power which that community has to levy taxes upon all 
property which it includes. The bonds of railroads, manufacturers, 
and real-estate concerns are protected by a direct mortgage on the 
property itself. 

The safety of the bonds lies in the amount of property which is 
pledged as security. If this property is worth a great deal more 
than the amount of bonds outstanding against it, the bonds will have 
a very high degree of safety. Some bonds, however, are simply the 
bare notes of the issuing company, without the pledge of a specific 
property as security, and as such are generally not rated as highly as 
bonds protected by a mortgage. Such bonds are called “debentures ;” 
their value as an investment depends entirely upon the soundness of 
the business enterprise which offers them for sale. An investor can 
always determine the precise security underlying a bond which he is 
about to purchase. Preferably he would inquire of a reputable in- 
vestment broker, but he might himself investigate, either personally 
or through an attorney. 

Closely akin to bonds are the familiar real-estate mortgages, which 
have been considered a prime form of investment in the past and will 
probably always be considered such. Mortgages are the promise of 
some one to pay the stipulated amount, and are secured by the pledge 
of certain property, which can be sold or taken over by the mortgage 
holder in the event the promise to pay is not promptly kept. Often 
the borrower is an individual and only a small owner of property. 
Mortgages are issued on farms, homes, office buildings, and other rea! 
estate as the funds are needed by the owners. They are, when wisely 
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selected, very safe; but in “hard times” they may tie up one’s money 
for a long period, during which, for want of a market, the security is 
not salable at any ample price. 

In the case of both bonds and mortgages, sometimes one issue of the 
obligation is prior to others as a lien on the same property. It is im- 
portant for an investor to know whether the promise to-pay which he 
owns has the first claim, or only a later claim, on the underlying prop- 
erty. Inexperienced investors frequently neglect to inquire into this 
very important matter. 

Another form of investment largely dealt in is stocks. These are 
simply certificates of partnership in some business enterprise itself. 
In order to obtain funds to start or enlarge a business, the promoters 
or owners will issue stock and sell it more or less widely, and the hold- 
ers of these stock certificates will become actual partners in and oper- 
ators of the business. It is obvious that the ownership of stock is 
more or less speculative. The income from it and the safety of the 
principal depend entirely upon the success of the business. 

Bonds and mortgages, on the other hand, have the income fixed— 
that is, when they are sold, a certain percentage of their principal, 
say 5, 6, or 7 per cent, is stipulated at the time of their sale as the 
promised annual yield; and the bonds and mortgages draw that per- 
centage regularly every year, no matter what the business itself is 
earning for its stockholders. This is true, of course, only to the point 
at which the business might no longer be able to pay even the interest 
on its bonds or mortgages. In that event, the bondholders or mort- 
gage holders can force the sale of the business or the property which 
is covered by their bonds or mortgages, and take the proceeds to sat- 
isfy their claims. 

For the small investor, bonds are probably the most desirable of all 
the above classes of investments. They can be bought in any denom- 
inations desired—$100, $500, $1,000, or larger—and can even be 
bought on small monthly payments of as little as $10 a month. Any 
investment banker will be glad to assume the responsibility of recom- 
mending safe bonds for investors who may call upon them for such 
services. Should the purchaser desire his investment funds back at 
any time, he can usually sell his bonds quickly for approximately the 
purchase price. The market for such securities is very steady, and 
there is usually another investor ready to buy. Through investments 
in sound bonds, one’s money will be amply protected and will be made 
to work for one steadily, producing an income which would not exist 
except for the fact that this money has been invested, not merely de- 
posited in a bank. 
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In making investments of any of the above classes, it is the height 
of folly to intrust one’s funds to some person or to some investment 
about which the investor is not thoroughly satisfied in advance. In- 
experienced persons, even teachers, are frequently very gullible. Any 
investment which is urged as a hurry-up proposition had better be 
avoided. There are plenty of good ones on the market all the time 
about which the investor can thoroughly satisfy himself before he in- 
trusts his funds to their safe-keeping. 
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EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES AND 
CLASSROOM ACHIEVEMENTS 


RETHA E. BREEZE 
Will Mayfield Junior College, Marble Hill, Mo. 


The subject of extra-curricular activities and their influence upon 
the actual classroom achievements of the student is one of much con- 
cern in present-day education. Even though it could be proved that 
extra-curricular activities are detrimental to some extent in securing 
the best class work, yet, in realizing the true aim of education, such 
activities may conceivably be worth more to the student than what he 
gets from the recitation. A discussion of the relative values of these, 
however, is not the object of this paper. The problem here is to dis- 
cover whether outside activities are really interfering with the stu- 
dents’ classroom work, and whether those students who are most ac- 
tive in extra-curricular activities are ranking lower in grades than 
those less active. The term, “extra-curricular activities,” is also used 
in this paper to include outside work done by students aside from 
school duties, as we have several students who are earning part and, 
in a few cases, all of their expenses while attending school. 

At the end of the first quarter of the present school year (1923- 
1924) a questionnaire was submitted to the student body of Will May- 
field College in an attempt to get data that would furnish some evi- 
dence along this line. During the quarter the charge had been fre- 
quently made that, on account of the various organizations in which 
the students participated, they had little time left for study. This 
complaint was often made by those students who came to class with 
little or no preparation for that particular recitation. 

In a few cases the information given on the questionnaire was so 
vague and indefinite that the whole had to be discarded, but in the 
majority of cases the answers seemed to represent good, honest esti- 
mates made by the individual students. Ample time was given for 
each student to work out carefully his answers. 

The following is a list of the questions upon whose answers this 
study is based: 


1. During the past quarter, how many meetings of each of the school organiza- 
tions did you attend? 

2. How many times did you take part on a special program during the quarter? 

3. Estimate as nearly as you can the total amount of time (in hours) you have 
spent in athletics (including tennis) during the quarter. 
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4. Estimate the amount of time spent doing outside work (other than school 
duties) during the quarter. 


5. Has your outside work interfered with your school duties? 

6. Did you at any time have to leave school work undone on account of the 
meeting of some organization or committee which you were supposed to attend? 

7. Do you consider the outside organization of enough permanent value to you 
to compensate for the extra time they require? 


According to the grades received for the first quarter, those stu- 
dents who filled out the questionnaires were divided into groups as fol- 
lows :! 

1. Superior—those who made a grade of “S” or above in the major- 
ity of the subjects taken. 

2. Mediwm—those who made a grade of ‘“‘M” or above in the ma- 
jority of subjects taken, but who are not eligible to the “superior” 
group. 

3. Inferior—those who made a grade of below “M” in the majority 
of subjects taken. : 

On this basis of classification, the questionnaires of each group 
were carefully studied and the information tabulated. Forty-one 
questionnaires were received from students of the “superior” group, 
fifty-four from members of the “medium” group, and twenty- 
three from those in the “inferior” group. Most of the questionnaires 
that had to be discarded on account of giving too indefinite informa- 
tion were handed in by students belonging to the latter group. 

The following table summarizes the data obtained from each of the 
seven questions: 


Superior Medium Poor 
Median number of meetings of organizations attended 


by each group during the quarter (from Question 1) 8 6 3.5 
Per cent of students of each group taking part on pro- 
41.4 33.3 21.7 


Per cent of students of each group spending more than 

ten hours in athletics during the quarter (from 

Per cent of students reporting having spent more than 

an average of one hour daily doing work aside from 

school duties (from Question 4) ------_---------_--- 65.8 35.2 34.8 
Per cent of students answering “yes” to the question: 

“Has your outside work interfered with school du- 

Per cent of students answering “yes” to the question: 

“Did you leave school work undone on account of 

attending the meeting of some organization or com- 

24.4 27.7 21.7 
Per cent of students answering “yes” to the question: 

“Do you consider outside organizations of enough 

permanent value to compensate for the extra time 

(Question 7) 87.8 79.6 82.6 


‘Our grading system is as follows: E — excellent, S — superior, M — medium, 
I — inferior, F — failure. 
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From the foregoing tabulations the following facts are noted: 

1. The superior group of students has the highest per cent attend- 
ing the meetings of the various organizations as well as taking parts 
on the programs. 

2. The students of the superior group spend more time in athletics 
than those of either of the other groups. 

3. By far the highest per cent of students doing outside work 
belong to the superior group. 

4. There seems to be a tendency on the part of the “inferior” group 
of students especially to feel that outside work has interfered with 
school duties, while the evidence given in answer to Question 3 does 
not corroborate this theory. 

5. There is a comparatively small per cent of students out of each 
group who admit that they have left school work undone on account of 
attending the meeting of some organization or committee. Probably 
the fact that a smaller per cent of students of the “inferior” group 
attend these meetings and are active in the organizations would ex- 
plain their having the smallest per cent of “yes” answers to this ques- 
tion. 

6. A high per cent of all students consider that the outside organi- 
zations are of enough permanent value to compensate for the extra 
time they require. 

In addition to the questionnaire given to the student body, the pres- 
ident of each organization was asked to hand in a list of the five per- 
sons who contributed the most outside time and talent to his organiza- 
tion. In these lists, twenty-three different persons were named. 
Several students, as might be expected, appeared on two or more of the 
lists. Out of the twenty-three different persons thus mentioned, 
thirteen belong to the “superior” group, eight to the “medium” group, 
and two of the “inferior” group of students. This evidence corrobo- 
rates that obtained through the questionnaires from the individual 
students. All seems to point to the conclusion that those students 
who are most active in extra-curricular activities are doing the best 
grade of school work. 

If this be true, extra-curricular activities may partially solve the 
problem of providing greater opportunities for developing the superior 
student. One of the great weaknesses in the average school system 
is that it does not give special attention to the capable student. Some 
schools have provided for backward pupils by putting them into sep- 
arate classes and giving them extra help. This is very commendable 
as far as it goes, but society of to-morrow is going to depend largely 
upon the superior pupil of to-day; hence, the school must avail itself 
of every possible opportunity to develop him. 


|_| 


EDITORIALS 


THE WANDERERS “ “ 


These teachers! “Thus have they loved to wander, they have not 
refrained their feet,” complained the prophet Jeremiah. The busi- 
ness manager groans: “Amen!” 

Comfort him! Write him; tell him where you may receive the July 
and September numbers of this JOURNAL. “A word spoken in due 
season, how good is it!” (Prov. 15: 23.) 


WHILE THERE IS MONEY IN THE BANK” “ 


Those of you who began with us with Number 1 have reached, with 
this issue, a milestone. We are going right on. And you?—why, of 
course, you also. Two-dollar bills are more plentiful in May than in 
July or September. Therefore—eventually, why not now? Volume 
II begins with the next (July) number; we shall make it as good as 


we know how. You will be glad that you ride as a permanent passen- 
ger. 


TIME FOR GOOD RESOLUTIONS vw + 


The first of January is really a poor time for good resolutions. The 
passing of an old year and the birth of a new are purely imaginary. 
There is no change of speed in the ceaseless revolution of our planet 
around the sun; the snows of December become those of January with- 
out the increase or decrease of a single icicle; cold sap in the:roots 
creeps neither higher nor lower; shivering animals crouch to-day in 
yesterday’s burrow. One gray day merely succeeds another. 

How different in the spring and early summer! All Nature has 
made a new resolution—to live again! The ground is stirred with the 
heaving of imprisoned stems that have resolved to seek the light; sap 
flows through trunks and branches on the way to make longer twigs 
and to ripen new fruit; birds and beasts take upon themselves new 
family responsibilities; even the lowly grubworms and caterpillars 
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resolve to grow wings and fly. Nature carries out her program with 
a marvelous energy which is an inspiration to mankind. 

Make your good resolutions in this wonderful season. It is ex- 
pected that you shall change many habits at this time. Forms of 
work and entertainment that are suited to the indoor life of winter 
should be radically altered. Substitute outdoor life and labor to the 
extent you can. If school is out, make good resolutions for a sum- 
mer of body building and invigorating employment. Growing boys 
and girls should be in camp—swimming, tramping, rowing, cooking, 
sleeping out of doors. 

Make resolutions that shall run into other seasons. As Nature so 
marvelously displays herself, resolve to study her, guided by useful 
books and magazines that tell of her principles and how men may 
learn her secrets. Resolve that you will build your character as a tree 
increases the girth of its trunk ; that you will add to your knowledge in 
all directions as a tree reaches further with its branches on all sides. 
It is easier to make resolutions, and abide by them, when Nature co- 
operates ; for warmth and sunshine banish chill and gloom in a human 
heart, unless it be nonresponsive to the point of utter lifelessness. 

Resolve in January to do no worse than you have done. Resolve in 
May to do infinitely better. 


BOOK REVIEWS ~ 


Modern Mathematics. By RALEIGH SCHORLING (University of Michigan) and 
JOHN R. CLARK (Lincoln School of Teachers College). Three volumes. Yonk- 
ers: World Book Company, 1924. 


Three arithmetics—for seventh, eighth, and ninth grades—of a truly different 
kind. Practical, for they touch every intimate financial or mathematical trans- 
action of a modern life, even to buying insurance, operating a car, or getting sup- 
plies for a picnic. Interesting, for they are truly volumes on applied psychology, 
with the newest completion tests, matching tests, and other unique and accepted 
tools of the psychologist’s invention. There are even sections labeled: “Just for 
Fun!” “Hurrah for a laugh in the arithmetic class!” 

The books were thoroughly tested, so we are informed in the preface, by 
more than a hundred teachers, with many different racial and social groups, be- 
fore final publication. Few books have the benefit of criticism before printing 
rather than after. It is a good plan; we suggest it for other books than arith- 
metics. 

Permit a personal reference. If we had possessed arithmetics like these to 
teach with, ’way over near the river more years ago than we care to count, we 
would have a better disposition to-day. H. A. W. 


The Unstable Child. By FLORENCE MATEER. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1924. 
Pp. xii + 471. 


This is a thoroughly sound book by an experienced clinical psychologist, who 
attempts to give the origin, development, present status, and means of the scien- 
tific study of instability in the development of human character. It is a book 
from the real laboratory of life, in which attempts are being made to stabilize 
and make normal characters that have become threatened with disorganizing ten- 
dencies. Emphasis is placed upon the need of a thorough study of all contribu- 
tory causes to instability, and mental tests are regarded as only a preliminary 
means to this study. The need of institutions, hospital schools, and other codper- 
ating social agencies for the proper training of these unfortunates, is made evi- 
dent. Teachers will find this book helpful, even though they have only normal 
students. Who does not constantly have to run into problems relating to various 
forms of instability? dak 


Science Remaking the World. Edited by OT1s W. CALDWELL and EDWIN E. SLos- 
SON. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1923. Pp. xi + 292. 


Does the world need remaking? It does, according to most of our notions, if 
there exist inconveniences that we need not of necessity endure, unrealized grati- 
fications that are reasonably ours, ideas and beliefs that will be more satisfying 
if modified. In many respects this used to be a bad old world, and still it has its 
uncomfortable spots. The cause was, and is, the ignorance and indifference of 
people to the agencies of relief, which in our modern civilization are admittedly 
the products of achievement wrought by modern science. All the former plagues 
of humanity, save death and taxes, have either been banished or greatly assuaged. 
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“One of the heaviest obligations of modern science requires that it organize and 
present many of its results so that these results may be seen and understood by 
intelligent but nonscientific persons,” writes Dr. Caldwell. The organization of 
this book, therefore, consists of sixteen scientific essays written by authorities. 
They are not in “popular” style, if the word implies sensationalism; there is no 
baby talk; but the well-read high-school student will find his powers of under- 
standing ample, and the technical specialist will not find his time wasted. The 
topics include mechanical achievement, fundamental hygiene, practical aspects of 
plant and animal life, and our most recent knowledge of food. 

Dr. Caldwell, science teacher and organizer, and Dr. Slosson, an American sci- 
entific institution, are rendering a genuine service to the citizen who “uses mod- 
ern science at every turn of his day’s work.” H. A. W. 


A Modern College and a Modern School. By ABRAHAM FLEXNER. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 1923. Pp. xviii + 142. 


This stimulating book consists of two essays on secondary and higher education. 
The experience of the author and his wide contact with foremost educators and 
school systems have qualified him peculiarly to present forcibly a picture of a 
sort of modern education that may better serve the great diversity of human in- 
terests in the present age. While the end of training for real life careers is so 
much stressed that the author has to warn the reader that he is not attempting 
to turn colleges and secondary schools into vocational schools, the reader is made 
to see, when the whole picture is before him, that there is no opposition between 


real cultural studies and studies pursued for concrete ends. Culture is no longer 
a simple conception. J. ¥. 


The Honesty Book (fourth edition). By THE NationaAL Honesty Bureau, W. 
B. Forbush, Managing Director. New York, 1924. Pp. iv+59. Price, $0.80. 


This book contains talks, materials, and methods to use in a campaign for hon- 
esty, “based not upon vague moral sentiments nor upon far-off examples, but 
taken from the life of business practice of to-day, to prove . . . the practical 
value of honesty.” Business men have furnished the material, and school people, 
we are told, have molded it into educational form. The whole burden of the book 
is that honesty actually pays and is the sane thing in the large. 


Psychology and Self-Development. By H. E. BENNETT. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1923. Pp. viii +296. Price, $1.48. 


This is a book on psychology by a practical teacher of, not an investigator in, 
psychology. “A close-knit system of treatment has been sought which explains 
all psychical phenomena in terms of association and progressive integration and 
the conditions which forward or retard these.” The logical order and viewpoint 
of the old associationist school is followed, and some modern data are incorpo- 
rated. “Exercises” and questions are provided with most of the chapters, but 
they are not experiments. They serve rather to stimulate thought and self- 
examination. The modern conceptions of intelligence, of learning, and of other 
such topics, which have been practically made over of late, are not found in this 
book, in which psychology has not yet taken on up-to-date scientific methods. The 
student who is looking for psychology as a science, with its many contacts with 


real human adjustment problems, will have, unfortunately, to go to other books 
than this one. d.:P. 
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Laboratory Chemistry for Girls. By AGNES F. Jaques. New York: D. C. Heath 


& Co., 1923. Pp. xi + 244. 


A book of experiments connected with descriptive chemistry by many refer- 
ences to standard textbooks. It is designed especially for home makers, the more 
intelligent nurses, and those who seek enlightenment even though denied technical 


training. 


The book plunges boldly into organic structure, tests and tastes the technical 
as well as the practical side of textile and food chemistry, and goes after results 
in physiological chemistry with all the vigor of the damsel on the “Old Dutch 
Cleanser” label. The book certainly provides for an exceedingly active labora- 
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BY 
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longing to the public schools; to formulate a general theory of special 
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for exceptional children. 
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The United States Bureau of Education and the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education both highly rec- 
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An introduction to Economics is not a condensed 
college text, but is a text written especially for the 
secondary school. It is readable to a high degree, is 
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